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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


STRIKE IN STEEL 


Giant furnaces in steel plants across 
the nation were being closed down 
last week as the strike of steelworkers 
got under way. As this is being writ- 
ten, no one can foresee how long the 
steel walkout will continue, but both 
labor and company officials are hoping 
for an early settlement of the dispute. 
(See June 23 page 1 story for details 
on the controversy. ) 


PARTY FEUDS 


A short time ago, Paul Butler, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, criticized his party’s leader- 
ship in Congress as being “too con- 
servative.” By his action, Mr. Butler 
has stirred up a major hassle inside 
the Democratic Party. Some promi- 
nent Democrats agree with his views, 
while others support their congres- 
sional leaders. 

The Republicans, too, have party 
differences. There is a substantial 
gulf between the ideas of ‘“conserva- 
tive’ Republicans and those who sup- 
port the policies of President Eisen- 
hower. 


DRIVE SAFELY 


The summer months are bad for 
highway accidents. Highways are 
crowded, the weather is often hot, and 
drivers frequently become impatient. 
This combination adds up to high traf- 
fic fatalities during the summer 
months. That’s why the National 
Safety Council is now reminding all 
of us to drive with care. 


VISITOR TO RUSSIA 


Ethiopia’s Emperor Haile Selassie 
has just toured Russia. During his 
trip through the Soviet Union, the 
African monarch had a good oppor- 
tunity to learn how conditions of life 
in the communist land compare with 
those in the United States. A few 
years ago, the Emperor took a close 
look at our country while on a tour 
here. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


Women outnumber men in a num- 
ber of occupations in Russia. About 
three-fourths of that country’s teach- 
ers and two-thirds of its doctors are 
women. The fair sex outnumbers men 
in Soviet colleges, too. 


NIXON FLIES TO MOSCOW 


When Vice President Nixon travels 
to Moscow to open the big American 
exhibit July 25, he may fly there in 
1 of our newest passenger planes— 
the Boeing 707-321. The giant jet 
plane is capable of making the trip 
from New York to Moscow in about 
9% hours. That is 1% hours less 
flying time than was needed to bring 
Russia’s First Deputy Premier Frol 
Kozlov here earlier in the summer to 
open the Soviet exposition in New 
York City. Kozlov flew in one of his 
country’s largest and newest planes. 


at Fan, 
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PORTABLE BOOK STORE in Warsaw, Polish capital. 





With limited freedom, 
Poles are permitted to buy even some U. S. books, and they are highly popular. 


Reds in Eastern Europe 


Seven Satellite Nations Remain Firmly Under Soviet Thumb 


With Little Chance of Regaining Their Freedom 


ETWEEN 1946 and 1949, 7 for- 

merly independent lands of eastern 
Europe lost their freedom to the So- 
viet Union. This year, therefore, 
marks a decade of Russian control in 
that area. 

The 7 countries are Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, East Germany 
(a section of the formerly united Ger- 
many), Hungary, Poland, and Ro- 
mania. Because their actions are 
controlled by the Soviet Union, these 
lands are called Russian satellites. 

Before World War II, the eastern 
European satellites were independent. 
Then came the invading German army 
and later the Red army. With the 
Soviet army came the communists 
who were to change eastern Europe’s 
future. In each country, these Rus- 
sians worked with local communists 
to take over the government by force 
or managed elections. 

The communists’ first success came 
in 1946 when they officially took over 
the governments of Albania and Bul- 
garia. Red governments were set up 
in Poland and Romania in 1947. 
Czechoslovakia fell to the communists 
in 1948. Hungary and East Germany 
were proclaimed to be communist 
lands in 1949. 

Russia thus greatly advanced its 
plan to enlarge the communist em- 
pire. The region Russia gained totals 
about 393,000 square miles, or an area 
larger than Texas, Arizona, and Mary- 
land combined. 

Russia’s next step was to cut this 
area off from the free world. The 
political barrier Russia erected around 
its 7 satellites is called the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is estimated that nearly 8,- 
000,000 refugees have fled through the 


Iron Curtain to escape communism. 

Life in Satellites. About 96,000,000 
people remain in the satellite coun- 
tries. They have almost no political 
freedom and little personal freedom. 
They are told how to vote and are 
afraid to express political opinions. 
They usually say only what the gov- 
ernment wants them to say and in 
most countries don’t dare to criticize 
the USSR. 

Although standards of living in the 
satellites have improved in the past 

(Concluded on page 6) 





What Lies Ahead 
If Geneva Fails? 


Hopes Held That Conference 
Will Keep Paths Open 
To New Parleys 


(As this is written, the final outcome 
of the Geneva conference of U. S. and 
British-French-Russian foreign minis- 
ters is not known. The following story 
deals with the basic situation that the 
West faces in dealings with the com- 
munist Soviet Union 20 years after the 
start of World War II.) 


WENTY years ago this summer, 

Europe was as peaceful on the sur- 
face as it seems today. Gathering 
threats of war were ignored by the 
average person in 1939. 

Tourists from the United States 
were among thousands plodding 
through Britain’s historic Windsor 
Castle, enjoying the sun amid snow- 
crested peaks of the Swiss Alps, lunch- 
ing at sidewalk cafes in Paris, and ad- 
miring the ancient churches of Rome. 

Some among the travelers were wor- 
ried in July and August of 1939, but 
not very much. A Kansas City man 
and wife were a little doubtful about 
going to Berlin, the German capital 
where nazidom then held sway under 
the dictatorship of Adolf Hitler. The 
two threw off small fears, went to Ber- 
lin, and later reported that they en- 
joyed themselves. 

There were certainly signs of mili- 
tary preparedness, for Britain and 
France had warned Hitler that war 
would result if he attacked Poland—as 
he was preparing to do. Dirigible-like 
balloons floated high above London; 
they were intended to trap enemy 
planes should conflict begin. London 

(Concluded on page 3, col. 1) 





AMERICANS ENJOYING SCANDINAVIA 


HIS summer many American tour- 

ists are visiting northern Europe, 
especially Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. Iceland and Finland also belong 
to northern Europe, and likewise are 
having visitors. Together, these lands 
contain 20,000,000 people. Their com- 
bined area is nearly 485,000 square 
miles, around 100,000 square miles less 
than that of Alaska. 

Northern Europe is important be- 
cause of what it has achieved. Despite 
its smallness and its lack of resources, 
this region has developed a higher 
standard of living than much of east- 
ern, southern, western, and central 
Europe. Per capita incomes range 
from $800 in Finland to about $1,380 
in Sweden, and $1,770 in Iceland. illit- 
eracy is almost unknown, and health 
conditions are excellent. 

Northern Europe also is important 
because of its people. Despite the re- 
gion’s small population, it has produced 
many outstanding leaders in different 
fields. Some of these native-born north 


Europeans, past and present, will be 
mentioned later. 

Names. In referring to northern 
Europe, we may use different names. 
Sometimes the area is called Scandi- 
navia. In a narrow sense, Scandinavia 
is only the peninsula occupied by Nor- 
way and Sweden. Used in another way, 
Scandinavia means the country of the 
ancient Norsemen, or Vikings. Then it 
includes Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
and Iceland, for the peoples and lan- 
guages of all these lands are descended 
from the Norsemen. (Finns, too, were 
among the men who sailed on ships of 
the Viking explorers.) 

There is still another name based on 
history and location. The lands are 
called Nordic, meaning northern. This 
name came to be used for all 5 lands 
because for more than a century they 
were united under Danish rulers. 

Although that union broke up, people 
still think of the 5 countries as a 
northern group. In fact, Nordic is the 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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name often used by the countries them- 
Their organization for 
nomic cooperation is called the Nordic 


selves. eco- 
Council. 

The area. The 
more in common than history, location, 
and Their geography, 
governments, and some ways of life 


Nordic lands have 
cooperation. 
also are similar. 


the 
rest of 


instance, most of area is 
separated from the the con- 
tinent by water. All 5 lands have good 
coasts and harbors. Almost all of the 
region is as far north as Alaska, and 
has cold winters and cool summers. 

The terrain of the northern lands 
was shaped during the Ice Age. Slowly 
moving gouged out many 
fiords on Norway’s coast. After the 
glaciers melted, lowlands in Sweden 
were dotted with lakes, 
marshes, and bogs. Denmark was left 
as a series of islands with lakes and 
ponds. Iceland became a land of bays, 
fiords, and hot springs. 

The glaciers made beautiful scenery 
but left much of the north with too 
little cropland. A fourth of Denmark is 
sandy, and about three-fourths of Nor- 
way is unproductive. Two-fifths of 
Finland third of Sweden are 
wasteland. Only a fraction of Iceland 
can be cultivated. 


For 


glaciers 


and Finland 


and a 


Because there is a lack of good land 
and warm weather for crops, many 
Nordic farmers have turned to live- 
stock raising. Meat and dairy products 
are important in this area. With so 
much land in forests, wood industries 
are extensive in Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland. 

The Nordic lands have put the sur- 
For ex- 
ample, each of the Nordic capitals is 
built around a harbor. In addition, an 
important fishing industry has devel- 
oped in each country. Iceland is known 
for cod and herring, and Norway has 
the world’s largest whaling fleet. 


rounding waters to good use. 


The shipping industry is significant 
to each land, although it is very small 
in Iceland. Norway, for instance, has 
the third largest merchant fleet in the 
world. All except Iceland are impor- 
tant shipbuilders, with Sweden rank- 
ing among the world leaders. 

The northern lands lack coal and oil. 
They make up for this by using water 
as the chief source of power. Hydro- 
electric plants are located throughout 
the countries, so industries are scat- 
tered. 

The Nordic lands carry on most of 
their trade with Great Britain and 
West Germany. Some trade is carried 


PHILIP GENDREAU 


GENERAL VIEW of Stockholm, Swedish capital, part of which is on islands 


In Scandinavia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


on with our country. Iceland and Fin- 
land do considerable trading with Rus- 
sia. 

The northern countries are noted 
for their social welfare systems. The 
programs are paid for largely by taxes. 
They include old-age pensions and in- 
surance for sickness, injury, and un- 
employment. There are also special 
plans to benefit children and to help 
people who want to buy houses. 

Cooperatives are trademarks of the 
Nordic Lands. They are not owned by 
the state as are cooperatives in com- 
munist countries. Instead, people in 
the Nordic lands pool their money to 
set up a laundry business, build a fac- 
tory, or buy farm machinery. In a 
farm cooperative’s store, products of 
many kinds are sold. 

Another thing the Nordic lands have 
in common is democratic governments. 
Finland and Iceland have presidents, 
and Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
have kings. However, in each case the 
Prime Minister is the real head of 
government, and legislatures are 
elected by the people themselves. 

All 5 lands are friendly to the free 
world. Norway, Denmark, and Iceland 
belong to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). Finland and 
Sweden are neutral. 

The Nordic lands have similar his- 
tories for the periods of World Wars 
I and II. Sweden was neutral in both 
wars. Denmark and Norway were neu- 
tral in the first war and were invaded 
by Germany in the second. Finland got 
its independence from Russia at the 
end of World War I. It was at war 





SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 


FISH MARKET in Copenhagen, colorful and gay capital city of Denmark 


with Russia in World War II and lost 
much territory. Iceland was neutral in 
the last war, but cooperated with the 
western Allies. 

Sweden. Largest and richest of the 
countries is Sweden. It has 173,564 
square miles and 7,413,000 people. 
Sweden has more land, timber, and 
minerals than her neighbors. In fact, 
her iron ore deposits are among the 
finest in the world. 

Agriculture is becoming less im- 
portant as industries grow more im- 
portant. Swedish factories turn out a 
great variety of goods. The country’s 
leading exports are pulp, machines, 
timber, and iron ore. 

Among the outstanding persons born 
in Sweden were sculptor Carl Milles, 
actress Greta Garbo, and United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold. The famous singer, Jenny Lind, 
was known as the “Swedish Nightin- 
gale” in the 1800’s. 

Sweden claims 2 Nobel prize winners 
in the field of physics, 3 in chemistry, 
2 in medicine, 4 in literature, and 3 
for efforts to promote peace. She also 
has good athletes. Her team placed 
fourth in the 1956 Winter Olympics in 
Cortina, Italy. The new heavyweight 
champion of the world, Ingemar Jo- 
hannson, is a Swede. 

Finland. Second largest among the 
northern lands is Finland. It has 130,- 
000 square miles and 4,376,000 people. 
Less than a tenth of Finland can be 
cultivated. 

The country is flat, and much of it 
is covered with forests. Wood products 
account for about four-fifths of Fin- 
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SCANDINAVIA is a region of northern Europe. 
refers to the peninsula which Norway and Sweden share. 





DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 
Geographically, the term 
The countries of Den- 


mark, Finland, and Iceland are often also included in Scandinavian discussions. 


land’s exports to numerous countries. 

Noted Finns include the late com- 
poser Jean Sibelius, Olympic champion 
Paavo Nurmi, author Mika Waltari, 
and architect Eero Saarinen. 

Norway. Mountainous Norway 
ranks third in size among the Nordic 
nations. Norway has 125,064 square 
miles and a population of 3,515,000. 

Farming and forestry provide a liv- 
ing for most Norwegians. Manufac- 
turing ranks second. Most of the farms 
are in the southeast. Industries also 
are located there and on the west coast. 

The list of outstanding Norwegians 
in history includes composer Edvard 
Grieg, dramatist Henrik Ibsen, and ex- 
plorer Roald Amundsen. Opera singer 
Kirsten Flagstad, and statesman Tryg- 
ve Lie, former United Nations Secre- 
tary-General, are still prominent. 

Iceland. Fourth largest among the 
Nordic lands is Iceland, with 39,750 
square miles and 166,000 people. It is 
a land of mountains, glaciers, and 
active volcanoes. Hot springs are 
found in all parts of Iceland. The most 
famous is Geysir, which has given its 
name to similar spouting springs all 
over the world. (We spell the word 
geyser.) 

Fishing is the most important in- 
dustry, and fish are the country’s chief 
export. Icelandic farmers raise ani- 
mals and hay. 

Iceland proudly claims to have been 
the birthplace of explorer Leif Ericson. 
Around the year 1000, this famous 
Norseman sailed west from Norway 
and probably touched the coast of 
North America. (His father, Eric the 
Red, discovered Greenland.) In 1955, 
an Icelander won the Nobel prize for 
literature. 

Denmark. Smallest of the Nordic 
countries is Denmark, with an area 
of 16,576 square miles and a population 
of 4,500,000. It is made up of a long 
peninsula called Jutland, 2 large is- 
lands called Funen and Zealand, plus 
500 smaller islands. The Faroe Is- 
lands and Greenland are Danish terri- 
tory. 

Denmark lacks great forests and 
minerals. It has turned to livestock 
and poultry raising. About a third of 
the Danes are farmers, and are known 
for the meat and dairy products they 
export. There are factories in eastern 
Denmark, and Danish products are 
known for their high quality. They in- 
clude ships, chinaware, machinery, and 
furniture. 

Danes who have made their mark in 
the world include opera singer Lauritz 
Melchior, atomic scientist Niels Bohr, 
the 19th Century Hans Christian An- 
dersen of the famous fairy tales, and 
entertainer Victor Borge. 

—By ANITA DASBACH 
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was beginning to build air-raid shel- 
ters. France had troops in its Maginot 
Line, a series of fortresses along its 
frontier with Germany. Hitler had his 
Siegfried Line opposite the French. 

Such preparedness seemingly did not 
greatly disturb the average European 
and the visiting tourists. Only a few 
of the latter decided it was time to end 
vacations and scurry home. Some of 
the Europeans grumbled about the 
nuisance of putting blackout curtains 
over windows to bar telltale light from 
enemy planes if war came. The Paris 
baker, the London bank clerk, and the 
German housemaid generally managed 
to take their holidays. 

Those who did not get a vacation 
were the diplomats, officials of foreign 
offices, and military planners. There 
were desperate efforts by the British 
and French in particular to reach 
agreements with the Germans for 
peace. These efforts went on franti- 
cally until Hitler sent his troops 
against Poland on September 1, 1939. 

The result was World War II, with 
war declarations made by Britain and 
France against Germany on September 
3. The United States was drawn into 
the fight with the Japanese bombing 
of Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941. 


Dispute with Russia 


Today, Americans are once again 
enjoying holidays in Europe in far 
greater numbers than in 1939. Some 
are visiting Russia. Others are tour- 
ing Berlin—both the free western part 
and the eastern section under commu- 
nist rule. Everyone is aware of the 
difficult relations that exist between 
the free world and that of communism. 
Yet the average citizen cannot believe 
that the Reds are ready to start a con- 
flict that might spread into earth-de- 
stroying nuclear war. 

Military preparedness is certainly 
visible, as it was in 1939. Soviet forces 
stand along the frontiers with free 
western Europe. The western nations 
have bases opposite the communist re- 
gions. U.S. forces run many of these 
bases in Europe now, as they did not 
do when we undertook to be neutral 
in 1939. 

Diplomatic efforts have been carried 
on at a feverish pace in an effort to 
find a path to peace. The Geneva con- 
ference has been an example of 1 ma- 
jor effort. There have been threats 
from Russian Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev. These have made negotiations 
oftentimes difficult—as Britain found 
them to be in dealing with Hitler. 

Before returning to the Geneva talks 
last week, U. S. Secretary of State 
Christian Herter said he thought that 
there was a chance of agreement with 
Russia on Berlin, but he was not op- 
timistic. Whether or not some tem- 
porary arrangements were accepted, it 
seemed likely that further conferences 
would be necessary before any perma- 
nent settlement could be reached. 

No highly placed U. S. official be- 
lieves, so far as public statements indi- 
cate, that there is a likelihood of war 
over Soviet demands that the free 
world abandon West Berlin. Yet there 
are many responsible American leaders 
who believe that tension can increase, 
that we must keep well-prepared for 
defense, and that we must continually 
search for a means to establish a truly 
peaceful existence for this world. 
—By ToM HAWKINS 
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EARLY AMERICAN TANK being tested. 





NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


It was built during World War I. 


Historical Background 


The Development of Weapons 


N matters of defense, the American 

people traditionally have insisted 
upon small armed forces in time of 
peace. The reasoning generally was 
that we were in no danger, that a 
peacetime force might gain power 
over the nation, and that we could save 
money. 

We demobilized our armed forces 
after winning freedom from England. 
While we were still governed under the 
Articles of Confederation, Congress in 
1784 turned a cool ear to requests for 
troops to guard sparsely settled west- 
ern areas of our new country. 

Elbridge Gerry, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, ex- 
pressed the popular feeling of that 
time. “Standing armies in time of 
peace,” he said, “fare dangerous to the 
liberties of a free people.” He felt also 
that such forces would be a grievous 
expense. 

By the time the Constitution went 
into effect in 1789, the U.S. Army 
numbered fewer than 1,000 men and 
the Navy had ceased to exist. Within 
4 years, we were in trouble with pi- 
rates attacking our merchant ships at 
sea. Congress then authorized the 
building of 4 warships to fight the 
pirates. 

From those early days through 
World War II, the United States held 
to the policy of building forces when 
necessary to win conflicts—and of cut- 
ting back forces and expenditures for 
armaments in time of peace. 

With less money to spend, the armed 
services had to limit their activities. 
The reductions prevented the develop- 
ment of new weapons to some degree. 
In addition, our military leaders were 
sometimes slow to accept new machines 
of warfare even if they had the neces- 
sary funds. 

Horses and mules, for instance, were 
long used to pull cannon, and to trans- 
port troops and supplies in wagons. 
Then, in the 1900’s, came the auto- 
mobile. The Army tested a few trucks 
in 1904, but didn’t care much for them. 
It bought 4 in 1907, but owned fewer 
than 5,000 when World War I began. 

Once in the war, still using 4-legged 
animals, we began emergency building 
of military trucks and cars. As the 
first world conflict ended in 1918, we 
had shipped over 80,000 of the vehicles 
to fighting forces overseas. The motor 
vehicle for military purposes really 


came into its own during World War 
II, when caravans of huge trucks— 
stretched out mile after mile—carried 
troops and supplies to battle stations. 

Inventors were working on armored 
vehicles in the early 1900’s, but few 
planners foresaw the possibility of 
using them in warfare. French and 
British army planners in 1913 believed 
that fighting could be best carried on 
by equipping troops with machine guns 
and placing them in trenches. 

Winston Churchill, the famous Brit- 
ish Prime Minister in World War II, 
is credited with hastening development 
of the tank for World War I. Then 
First Lord of the Admiralty (naval 
secretary), he got the British navy to 
work secretly on the armored vehicle. 

British tanks were built. They were 
named, it is said, in an effort to 
fool German spies—who might learn 
of them— into thinking that they were 
water tanks for supplying the forces. 

Very possibly, the tanks turned the 
tide of war. They took the Germans 
by surprise. The U.S. Army began to 
build tanks after we entered World 
War I in 1917, but Americans played 
a comparatively small part in tank 
fighting during the conflict. With 
limited funds in peacetime, our Army 
used World War I tanks for training 
troops in the early 1930’s. New ex- 
perimental types were developed, how- 
ever, before World War II. 

The story of the U.S. Air Force is 
one of the most colorful, and the one 
most often told to illustrate the slow 
development of a valuable weapon. The 
Wright brothers made their famous 
first flight in the plane they built in 
1903. Four years later, the Army 
set up an Aeronautical Division of 1 
officer and 2 men to study the “flying 
machine.” 

In 1908, the Army ordered its first 
military airplane from the Wright 
brothers. It cost $25,000 and was paid 
for from a special Presidential fund. 
Congress didn’t authorize its first 
grant of funds for aviation develop- 
ment, $125,000, until 1911. 

On the day the United States en- 
tered World War I—April 6, 1917—no 
Army airplane in our country had ever 
mounted a machine gun. 

With an emergency program, we 
built an effective air force; but it 
wasn’t until World War II that the 
plane became a major weapon. 








News Quiz 











Puerto Rico 


1. Why has Puerto Rico been drawing 
so many students and technicians as vis- 
itors? 


2. Tell the story of Operation Boot- 
strap in Puerto Rico. 


3. What gains have been made so far 
in raising living standards? 


4. Explain the Puerto Rican type of 
government, give its name, and point out 
its relationship to the rest of the United 
States. 


5. Briefly sketch the island’s history. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think Puerto Rico would be 
better off as a U.S. state? Present argu- 
ments for the viewpoint you take. 


Is it a good idea for an increasing 
sidan of U. S. business firms to set up 
plants on the island? Write your answer 
as if you were taking 1 side in a debate. 


Scandinavia 


1. Name the 5 lands of northern Eu- 
rope, and give their combined population 
and over-all area. How does that area 
compare with a U. S. state? 


2. Explain the strict meaning of the 
term Scandinavia, as well as its meaning 
in more general use. 


3. What other name is used for the 
northern lands? 


4. Briefly compare the geography, oc- 
cupations, and living standards of the 
5 countries. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think a United States of 
Scandinavia would be a good thing? 
Why, or why not? 


2. Should we try to bring Sweden, rich- 
est of the northern lands, into NATO? 
Give reasons for your answer. 


European Satellites 


1. Name the 7 formerly independent 
nations of eastern Europe now under 
Soviet Russian control. 


2. How and when were these nations 
put under communist governments? 


3. Give a general picture of freedom, 
living conditions, and government in the 
satellite lands. 


4. How does Russia profit economically 
from satellite production? 


5. In addition to the 7 satellites, what 
3 countries have been made into actual 
states of the Soviet Union? (See map). 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe that the satellite 
peoples could win their freedom by re- 
volt, without outside aid? Explain the 
position you take. 


2. Should the United States openly en- 
courage revolt in the satellite areas? 
Support your answer with carefully rea- 
soned arguments. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Write a brief essay on the impres- 
sion made by Frol Kozlov, high Soviet 
leader, during his visit to the United 
States. 


2. How will a space satellite, now being 
built, be of value to astronomers? 


3. Briefly explain the troubled situa- 
tion faced by the Dominican Republic’s 
ruler, Rafael Trujillo. 


4. Summarize the position of Indonesia 
politically and economically, and changes 
recently made by the Asian country’s 
President Sukarno. 


5. Where do railways stand today from 
the standpoint of passenger business? 


6. List points made by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor in a report on eco- 
nomic gains of workers in the past half 
century. 
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FROL KOZLOV, high-ranking Soviet 
official and a recent U. S. visitor 


Reflections on Kozlov’s 
Visit to America 


“When he enters an American city, 


factory, or store, he starts acting like 
candidate 2 days before election 
time His face wreathed in smiles, 
he shakes hands right and left with 
tartled Americans.” So wrote New 
York Times reporter Harry Schwartz 
of Russia’s First Deputy Premier 
Frol Kozlov during the Soviet leader’s 
recent visit to the United States. 
Though Kozlov, who returned home 
from his visit here last week, tried 


hard to make friends in America, he 


vasn’t always successful. Despite his 
ready smile and words of friendship, 
he frequently revealed his true colors 
when he sharply denounced American 


overseas policies, particularly regard- 


ing our insistence that we shall stay 
in West Berlin. 
The New York Times, in comment- 


ing on the Soviet leader’s visit, said 
that at times he ‘‘seemed to be speak- 
ing for peace and goodwill, but much 
of what he said was either misleading 
or threatening.” The Times discussed 
some points made by Kozlov as fol- 
lows: 

Kozlov: “The will of the Soviet peo- 
ple is a sacred law for the govern- 
ment of the USSR.” 

Times comment: The Russian gov- 
ernment It doesn’t 
know what the will of the Soviet peo- 


is an autocracy. 


ple is. 
Kozlov: 
society, and we believe it will be the 


“We are building a new 


most just social order on earth.” 


Times: There is no standard of jus- 
tice in Russia except what a half dozen 
or so people say it is. 

Kozlov: “We do no intend to foist 
this order by force on anybody.” 

Times: It has been foisted by force 
upon the Baltic Hungary, a 
good part of East Germany, and an 


states, 


unknown number of Russian people. 

Kozlov, 51, who is widely regarded 
as a possible successor to 64-year-old 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, is 
lieved to wield a good deal of influ- 
ence in Moscow. In addition to being 
First Deputy Premier, Kozlov is also 
a top leader of the Communist Party 
in Russia. 

Both Khrushchev and Kozlov were 
born in the same section of Russia, 
and both came from poor peasant fam- 
ilies. Also, both men rose to posi- 
tions of power as Officials of the all- 
powerful Communist Party. 

Poorly educated as a boy, Kozlov 
went to work in a textile factory at 


be- 





RAFAEL TRUJILLO, boss of the Do- 
minican Republic. He may be in trouble. 


the age of 15. He became a 
leader in the Red youth movement, 
and was given training as an engi- 
the Soviet government. 
Though he worked for a while as an 


soon 


neer by 


engineer, he devoted most of his time 
to Communist Party activities. That’s 
how he managed to rise to the high 
position he now holds. 


More News on Man’‘s 
Conquest of Space 


Work is now under way on a giant 
earth satellite that will contain a spe- 
cial telescope to scan the heavens. The 
telescope will give man his first really 
clear view of the planets and stars 
without the distortion that comes from 
looking through the earth’s atmos- 
phere. Observations made by the sky 
telescope are to be relayed to ground 
stations by television. 

The space telescope may be a reality 
within 5 years or so, scientists say. 
The project is under the direction of 
the National Science Foundation in co- 
operation with the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

Meanwhile, Russian scientists 
they have learned new facts about 
space travel after shooting 2 dogs and 
a rabbit into the skies in a special 
“space rocket” earlier this month. So 
far, the Soviets have given out only 


say 


CURE for traffic headaches? 


sketchy information about their proj- 
ect. They say the rocket carrying 
the 3 animals weighed about 2 tons, 
and returned its cargo safely to earth 
after reaching a “great height.” 

The Russian feat may be somewhat 
comparable to an American experi- 
ment conducted last May. At that 
time, we shot 2 monkeys 300 miles 
into space at 10,000 miles an hour, 
and brought them safely back to 
earth. 


Trouble Ahead for 
Trujillo and His Country? 


The borders of the Dominican Re- 
public are bristling with armed men. 
They have been ordered on alert duty 
by General Rafael Trujillo, com- 
mander of the island’s armed forces 
and boss of the Caribbean country for 
nearly 30 years. 

General Trujillo probably faces the 

most serious threat to his position of 
power in the Dominican Republic since 
he first became his land’s President 
in 1930. Opponents of his rule, liv- 
ing in exile in nearby countries, are 
said tu be preparing an all-out drive 
to overthrow his regime. 
President Fidel Castro, 
though he denies he is helping Domin- 
ican rebels in plans to overthrow Tru- 
jillo, is a bitter foe of the neighbor- 
ing island’s ruler. For one thing, Tru- 
jillo has given a haven to Fulgencio 
Batista, the former Cuban President 
whose regime was overthrown by 
Castro. 

General Trujillo has asked the Or- 
ganization of American States, a 
Western Hemisphere group that tries 
to maintain peace on this side of the 
globe, to look into his charges that 
Cuba and other Caribbean lands are 
supporting would-be invaders of his 
island. He claims that the invasion 
by a small band of Dominican exiles 
last month was engineered by Cuba. 

General Trujillo, 67, was trained as 
a soldier and became head of his coun- 
try’s armed forces in the 1920’s. In 
1930, he was chosen President in an 
election that his opponents said was 
“rigged” in his favor. Though the 


Cuba’s 
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WIDE WORLD 


Picture shows Hollywood Freeway with artist’s 


idea of how monorail train would look alongside; Los Angeles civic center is 


in background. 


A good many cities have done away with old-style elevated 


trains, but there is the possibility that the one-rail elevated might be a new 


solution to the problem of comrauting to and from suburbs. 


oped by Northrop Gyro-Glide. 


It is being devel- 


‘Lockheed Aircraft is actually installing a mono- 


rail in Seattle, Washington, for use during an exposition next year. 


tory of the Week 


General has since continued as the 
undisputed boss of the Dominican Re- 
public, he has not officially been Presi- 
dent since 1952. At that time, he 
stepped down from the Presidency in 
favor of his brother, Hector. 
Opponents of the Trujillo regime 
charge that he rules his country 
through terror and force, murdering 
all those who oppose him. His sup- 
porters say these accusations are 
“lies” circulated by Reds and other 
“malcontents,” and that the Domin- 
ican Republic is making great prog- 
ress under the Trujillo rule. 
Regardless of which side is right 
on this issue, it is known that Gen- 
eral Trujillo permits no opposition 
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WIDE WORLD 
PRESIDENT SUKARNO has abolished 
Indonesia’s 1950 constitution 


group to develop in his country. Also, 
he keeps a tight lid on the activities 
of newspapers and other sources of 
information in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. 


Troubled Indonesia 
At a New Crossroads 


What road will Indonesia take? 
The road to eventual democratic rule 
and friendship with the western na- 
tions? The road to a communist dic- 
tatorship? Or a third path some- 
where between these 2 alternatives? 

Whatever road the Southeast Asian 
land eventually chooses, it is sure to 
be a rocky one; Indonesia is beset by 
a multitude of problems for which 
there is no easy solution. Poverty 
and discontent are widespread in the 
far-flung island republic, and the Reds 
are doing all they can to exploit the 
turmoil for their own ends. 

Indonesia’s latest crisis came to a 
head when President Sukarno, after 
returning from a 67-day world tour, 
dissolved the country’s government 
and abolished its 1950 constitution. 
The President then took over full 
powers of government. 

Sukarno has long wanted his coun- 
try to adopt a form of government 
which he calls “guided democracy.” 
Under this plan, governing powers 
would be concentrated in the hands of 
a small council of officials, and the 
voters would be given only a minor 
role in naming their leaders. The 
failure of the former government and 
a special Constituent Assembly to 
adopt his plan prompted the President 
to assume full control over his coun- 
try. It is believed that he will now 
seek to put his program into action. 

In the past, Sukarno has cooperated 
with the Reds in Indonesia as well as 
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with other political groups that sup- 
port his “guided democracy” plan. 
But there is growing opposition to 
communism in the island country, 
especially within the influential armed 
forces. Hence, Indonesia’s course in 
the months to come is still a very un- 
certain one. 


Railroads’ Headache: 
Decline in Passengers 


Will rail passenger cars, like steam 
locomotives, soon disappear from the 
scene in America? Some transporta- 
tion officials believe they will. 

Railroads are.reporting a steady de- 
cline in passenger business. They are 
now carrying only about a third as 
many passengers as they did just 10 
years ago. More and more people, rail 
officials say, are going by plane, bus, 
or private car. 

The decline in train travel is bring- 
ing sweeping changes to the nation’s 
giant plants equipped to make rail 
passenger cars. Many of these fac- 
tories have already turned to other 
products, such as parts for airplanes, 
trucks, and buses. Additional plants 
are making changes in their machin- 
ery to enable them to produce a vari- 
ety of other goods. 

Despite declines in their passen- 
ger business, however, some of the 
country’s railroads continue to make 
every effort to attract more riders. 
They are offering improved services 
and luxuries not easily matched by 
their competitors. 


We Are Better Off 
Despite Rising Costs 


Jecause of our personal concern 
over rising prices and high taxes, we 
often lose sight of the economic gains 
Americans have made over the years. 
In a special report on the progress of 
American workers since the start of 
the present century, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor reminds us of how big 
these gains really are. 

The government agency points out 
that the average American worker is 
about 3 times as well off today as was 
his grandfather in the early 1900’s, 
despite rising prices and higher taxes. 


SOLVING a burning problem in the space age. 


ships. 
home workshops. 


What’s more, the work-week now aver- 
ages about 40 hours, as against 70 or 
so hours a half century ago. 

Other facts brought out by the 
Labor Department report show: 

1. Many more people now own 
homes than was the case 50 years ago. 
Some 3 out of every 5 non-farm homes 
are now owned by the occupants, as 
compared with less than 1 out of ev- 
ery 3 in the early 1900’s. 

2. The medical care workers can af- 
ford has increased many times over. 
Their better health is reflected in a 
much higher life expectancy today 
than was true of 1900. A half cen- 
tury ago, the average American could 
expect to live less than 50 years, as 
against about 70 years today. 

3. The typical worker now owns a 
car, whereas very few Americans 
could afford such a “luxury” some 
decades ago. 


New Cornerstone 
For Nation’s Capitol 


The sound of hammers, drills, and 
other tools and equipment echoes 
through the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., as workmen continue with the 
big job of rebuilding the East Front 
of that historic structure. That sec- 
tion of the Capitol is being enlarged 
to give the lawmakers more space for 
offices and other facilities. 

The newest addition to the Capitol 
was Officially dedicated by President 
Eisenhower on July 4. With an old 
trowel once used by George Wash- 
ington, President Eisenhower put 
mortar in place for the giant 1,200- 
pound granite cornerstone. A crane 
then lowered the stone in position, 
and the Chief Executive tapped it 
with a gold gavel also used by our 
First President. As Mr. Eisenhower 
made a speech to commemorate the 
event, the nation’s new 49-star flag 
snapped and fluttered atop the Capi- 
tol’s dome. 

The latest ceremony for laying a 
cornerstone of the Capitol was the 
third such event in our history. The 
first occurred in 1793 when George 
Washington put in place the Capitol’s 
original cornerstone. At that time, 
our flag had 15 stars. 





OODYEAR NEWS SERVICE 
This new device was developed 
by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company as a landing wheel and tire for space 


Made entirely of metal, it greatly resembles a wire wheel found in many 
It won’t catch fire as would ordinary assemblies with rubber 


tires, and can stand the intense heat—up to 2,000 degrees—of the upper regions. 


IN NATION’S CAPITAL on July 4. 





WIDE WORLD 


Scene shows President Eisenhower speak- 


ing at ceremonies marking laying of cornerstone for East Front extension of 


the Capitol building. 


On July 4, 1851, President Millard 
Fillmore dedicated the building of the 
Senate and House wings. At that 
ceremony, the flag atop the Capitol 
had 31 stars. 


Housing Controversy 
Keeps on Boiling 


Differences between the Adminis- 
tration and Democratic leaders on 
Capitol Hill over government aid to 
housing led to a sharp exchange of 
words when the President vetoed the 
latest housing measure approved by 


Congress. 

The Chief Executive called the 
Democratic-sponsored measure “ex- 
travagant and inflationary.” Demo- 


cratic Senate Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson retorted that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s veto of the bill was “ill ad- 
vised.” The Texas lawmaker said the 
veto reflected an “all or nothing” at- 
titude on the part of Mr. Eisenhower 
on housing. 

The vetoed measure called for the 
spending of about $1,375,000,000 in 
federal funds to help cities eliminate 
slums and provide low-cost housing 
for needy persons. The measure also 
provided government loans for numer- 
ous other housing activities. 

The White House wants much less 
money spent on slum clearance proj- 
ects than was provided for in the bill. 
The Administration seeks a total of 
$810,000,000 in federal funds for 
these and other housing activities. 

Congress is now working on a new 
housing measure more in line with 
what the President wants. But a 
number of Democrats say they will 


Extension is first major addition in over 


100 years. 


continue to fight for the provisions 
contained in the vetoed bill. 


News Capsules from 
Around the Globe 


Burma has agreed to accept about 
37,000,000 in economic assistance 
from Uncle Sam over the next 4 years. 
The money will be used to build a 
highway from central Burma to the 
land’s chief seaport of Rangoon, and 
for other projects intended to help 
modernize the country. 

Burma’s willingness to accept Amer- 
ican help marks a change in that 
country’s policies. The Burmese gov- 
ernment, in an effort to maintain 
“strict neutrality” in the _ global 
struggle between western democracy 
and communism, had refused to ac- 
cept aid from the United States since 
1953. 

Czechoslovakia is building a giant 
new steel mill in the undeveloped 
eastern corner of that communist- 
dominated land. The plant is sched- 
uled to be completed by 1965. The 
Reds claim that the new mill will make 
Czechoslovakia a major world pro- 
ducer with an annual output of more 
than 9,000,000 tons of the metal by 
1965. 

American builders are in for good 
times for several more years, accord- 
ing to government experts. They pre- 
dict that there will be a market for 
at least 1,200,000 new dwellings a year 
for some time to come. That number 
of additional homes are needed annu- 
ally, the experts say, to take care of 
new families looking for a place to 
live. 
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Eastern Europe's Satellites 


(Concluded from page 1) 


everal years, the people still are poor. 
Their average per capita income is 
ess than Prices are 
high, and there are few goods to buy. 


$300 a year. 


Rent is low, but housing is scarce, 
ind families are crowded together, 
haring kitchens and bathrooms. 


have traveled 
in eastern Europe say the people look 


Newspapermen who 


tired and much older than they really 
are. They have few plans for the fu- 
ture. Their chief concern is that of 
trying to stretch the family income. 
Young people have an _ especially 


difficult time. They have little choice 
in selecting a trade or profession. It 

reported that half the graduating 
tudents in a Czech school for miners 
don’t want to become miners. 

Most of the satellite peoples work 
long hours for little pay. Many work 
which produce 
that Russia demands. 


in industries goods 


economic 
plan for the satellites calls for Poland 


For instance, Russia’s 
to be a major producer of ships, rail- 
vay engines, and freight cars. 

East Germany is looked upon as a 
railway passenger 
equipment, and printing 
Hungary specializes in buses. 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany are 
to produce diesel engines. 


ource of 


teel mill 


cars, 
presses. 


Czechoslo- 
vakia also is to make motorcycles and 
certain kinds of cars for the Red mas- 
ters. 

Poland. Throughout history con- 
querors have tried to kill Polish pa- 
triotism and traditions. All have 
failed, including the communists. 

In June 1956, Poles rioted in Poz- 
free- 
Polish leaders then took cour- 
age and demanded changes for their 
The changes that were made 
in October 1956 are considered to be 
Poland’s peaceful revolution. 

Wladyslaw Gomulka became Po- 
land’s new leader. Although he is a 
communist, Gomulka seems to want 
Poland to be free of Russian control. 


shouting for “bread and 
dom!” 


nan, 


country. 


He gave the people certain freedoms 


at first. Some of these freedoms have 


been taken back, but Poland today re- 
mains the most independent of the 
satellite nations. 

Poland’s Parliament, for instance, 
has 65 non-communist members. Criti- 
cisms can be voiced in the Parliament. 
Furthermore, the government has ac- 
cepted U. S. aid and welcomes U. S. 
tourists. 

Many of Poland’s farms have been 
returned to private farmers and no 
longer are collectivized under full gov- 
ernment control. Some private trade 
and stores are permitted. Contacts 
with free nations are encouraged. 

A Pole has described his country by 
saying: “We are only half free. All 
we need to be completely free is a 
new geography. But here we are, be- 
tween Germany, which we fear, and 
Russia, which is big enough to squash 


_ 
us. 


(Poland’s area is 120,395 
Population, 28,433,000. 
tal, Warsaw.) 


square 


miles. Capi- 


Hungary. In 1956, Hungary also 
tried to win freedom by revolution. 
For 2 weeks fierce fighting raged 
throughout the country. But on No- 
vember 4, Soviet tanks entered Buda- 
pest, the capital, and crushed all re- 
sistance. 

A United Nations report says Rus- 
sian control of Hungary is as strong 
Tuousands who took part in 
the revolt have been executed or im- 
prisoned. Last year, 2 outstanding 
revolutionary leaders were put to 
death, and students, journalists, and 
professional leaders were sentenced at 
secret trials. 

Many lawyers have been forbidden 
to practice, and new restrictions have 
been placed on churches. Hungary’s 
Catholic leader, Cardinal Mindszenty, 
cannot leave the U. S. embassy where 
he took refuge during the revolt. 

A drive was begun last fall to re- 
sume the system of collectivizing 


as ever. 


farms which had stopped after the 
This spring, the Hungar- 
that a 


revolution. 


ian government reported 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


SEVEN NATIONS, outwardly with their own governments, are really satellites 


of communist Russia. 
has taken over 3 countries completely. 


In the period since World War II began, Russia also 
They are Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, 


which the Soviet Union has made into Soviet states (as shown on map). 


ALBANIAN GIRL beside a village well. 





SOVFOTO 


Albania, small and poor, is the single 


Soviet satellite that is not strictly behind the Iron Curtain geographically. 


greater area was collectivized than 
before the revolt. Other sources said 
75% of Hungary’s land was still in 
private hands at the end of 1958. 

The Hungarians are bitter. They 
say they will not revolt again because 
they cannot expect help from the free 
nations. 


(Hungary's area is 35,905 square 
miles. Population, 9,857,000. Capi- 
tal, Budapest.) 


Bulgaria. There are few signs of 
independence in this country. In fact, 
harsh new rules have been laid down 
to make the people produce more of 
the goods the government demands. 

Agricultural production, for in- 
stance, is to be doubled this year. 
Force is being used to combine farms 
into bigger units. Bulgaria has the 
highest proportion of collectivized 
farm land among the satellites—97%. 

The United States recently lifted its 
ban on travel to Bulgaria by U. S. 
citizens. The ban had been in effect 
since 1950. Plans also are under way 
to re-open the U. S. legation in Sofia. 


(Bulgaria’s area is 42,796 square 
miles. Population, 7,705,000. Capi- 
tal, Sofia.) 


Romania. Another satellite held 
by Moscow is Romania. There is a 
joke which says that when the Rus- 
sian bear sniffles, Romania is ready 
with a handkerchief. 

Few if any freedoms have been 
given the Romanians. Many laws re- 
cently have been made stricter. Cer- 
tain political and economic crimes now 
carry the death sentence. 

In Romania, most people seem to be 
either for or against the communist 
government. There is no visible mid- 
dle group pushing for changes as in 
Poland. 


(Romania’s area is 91,700 square 
miles. Population, 17,940,000. Capi- 
tal, Bucharest.) 


Albania. Little information leaks 
out of this isolated and most back- 
ward of the satellite lands. It is be- 
lieved, however, that Albania is held 
tightly by the Soviet Union. 

Although the communist regime has 
been one of terror and harshness, 
there has been progress in the moun- 
tainous country. The communist gov- 
ernment has built industries, hydro- 
electric plants, railroads, and high- 
ways. 


(Albania’s area is 11,000 
miles. Population, 1,475,000. 
tal, Tirana.) 


square 
Capi- 


Czechoslovakia. A joke is told 
about a Czech dog and a Polish dog 
meeting at the border between their 
countries. The Czech dog asked the 
Polish dog why he was going to 
Czechoslovakia. “To buy a pair of 
your fine shoes,” the Polish dog an- 
swered. “And why are you going to 
my country?” The Czech dog re- 
plied, “So I can bark.” 

This joke describes Czechoslovakia, 
the satellite with the highest stand- 
ard of living, but with little freedom. 

It is a prosperous country, with 
more television sets, washing ma- 
chines, and better dressed people than 
the other satellites. 

Czechoslovakia had great industries 
before the Reds took over, and they 
continue to produce large quantities 
of goods. Almost half of the Czech 
exports in 1958 were cars, locomotives, 
tractors, and machinery. Production 
of steel, pig iron, coal, and electric 
power is large. 


(Czechoslovakia’s area is 49,354 
square miles. Population, 13,469,000. 
Capital, Prague.) 


East Germany. During this year, 
there have been new communist drives 
against churches. Education, too, is 
being more strictly controlled. Rus- 
sian again has become compulsory as 
the first foreign language in East Ger- 
man schools. This requirement had 
been discontinued in 1956. Children 
of 13 years and older now must work a 
day a week in factories or on farms. 

As a result of these new measures, 
the stream of refugees coming out of 
East Germany has increased. Last 
fall, the refugees sometimes numbered 
1,000 a day. 

East Germany’s industries are im- 
portant to the Soviet Union. They 
produce machinery, coal, and chemi- 
cals. 


(East Germany’s area is 41,500 
square miles. Population, 16,481,000. 
Capital, Pankow, suburb of East Ber- 
lin.) 


Summary. Since the unsuccessful 
Hungarian revolution, few people in 
the satellites hope to find a way to 
free themselves. They feel freedom 
can come only if Russia decides to al- 
low it. 

Breaking away from Moscow also is 
difficult for the satellites because they 
depend on Russia for a third to a half 
of their trade. The remainder of the 
trade is mostly carried on with other 
communist lands. 


—By ANITA DASBACH 
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Puerto Rico Making Great Economic Strides 


Living Standards Are Rising Under Planned Improvement Program 


UERTO RICO is sometimes called 

by a new name these days, and the 
people of the island don’t seem to mind 
a bit. In fact, they are pleased when 
outsiders refer to their homeland as 
“Exhibit A.” They are proud that 
Puerto Rico is gaining a reputation 
as a showcase of progress. 

Since 1950, more than 5,000 stu- 
dents and technicians from 107 coun- 
tries and territories have visited 
Puerto Rico—and they’re still going 
there. The visitors want to see for 
themselves how a small, overcrowded 
island has been able to make startling 
progress in a short time. They would 
like to find out how their own coun- 
tries can duplicate Puerto Rico’s 
achievements. 

Among the visitors are Egyptians 
who want to see dams and power 
plants, and Peruvians interested in 
Puerto Rico’s schools. People from 
Panama are anxious to learn how the 
island has battled well against dis- 
ease. 

A visitor from Nepal asks about 
soil conservation. A Burmese official 
inquires, “How do you train people 
for important government jobs?” An 
army officer from the Philippines 
studies Puerto Rico’s success in set- 
tling farmers on new lands. 

All the visitors, of course, are in- 
terested in learning more about Op- 
eration Bootstrap—Puerto Rico’s 
scheme for industrializing the island. 
“Tell us all about it,” say technicians 
from India, Spain, Ceylon, and Indo- 


nesia. ‘Tell us about your plan for 
bringing new industries to Puerto 
Rico.” 


How It Started. The story of Op- 
eration Bootstrap begins in the early 
1940s. At that time, Puerto Rico was 
a poverty-stricken land. Many of its 
people lived in shacks made from 
scraps of wood or tin. They worked 
for a few cents a day on sugar planta- 





PUERTO RICO NEWS SERVICE 


GOVERNOR Luis Mufioz Marin 


tions. Between planting and harvest- 
ing time, they were out of work. The 
island was plagued with disease. 
Many boys and girls did not go to 
school. 

The people of Puerto Rico wanted 
to help themselves, but they were 
trapped in a land without enough jobs. 
It was clear that Puerto Rico needed 
factories to provide more jobs, but 
the island had few resources. There 
was no oil, iron, or coal. 

One Puerto Rican leader, however, 
refused to be discouraged. His name 
was Luis Mufioz Marin—the present 
governor of the island. He pointed 
out that Puerto Rico did have re- 


sources—swift rivers for generating 
electricity, willing workers, and big 
markets in the United States. No 
tariffs are charged on Puerto Rican 
products that enter the United States. 

So the Puerto Ricans went to 
work. By 1947, a new plan for in- 
dustrializing the island was under 
way. It was given the nickname Op- 
eration Bootstrap. 

The plan was to encourage business- 
men from the United States and else- 
where to set up shop in Puerto Rico 
by offering them special benefits. For 
example, the government offered to 
build a new factory, train the work- 
ers for it, and then rent it to a busi- 
nessman at low prices. Moreover, the 
Puerto Rican government collects very 
low taxes from these firms. Rivers 
were put to work so there would be 
plenty of electricity to run factories. 

At the same time, Puerto Rico set 
out to improve farms. Some big es- 
tates were divided into small plots so 
more farmers could have land of their 
own. New crops were introduced to 
get away from depending so much on 
sugar. 

Money earned in factories and on 
farms made’ it possible for Puerto 
Rico to tackle still other problems. 
The island set out to improve schools, 
health, and housing. 

Big gains. Here are some of the 
accomplishments chalked up in the 
past 10 years: 

More than 560 new factories have 
been built in Puerto Rico. The plants 
provide jobs for around 43,000 men 
and women. The island is dotted 
with factories carrying such well- 
known names as General Electric, Sun- 
beam, and Remington. 

Puerto Rico has more than tripled 
its per capita income—from $121 in 
1940 to an estimated $469 in 1958. 
This is only half as much as the per 
capita income in our poorest state— 
but it is higher than that of any 
Latin American country except Vene- 
zuela. 

In 1940, Puerto Rico’s exports 
amounted to only $92,000,000. Last 
year the Puerto Ricans sold over $465,- 
000,000 worth of goods to other lands. 

Twice as many boys and girls go 
to school now as in 1940. Illiteracy 
is being wiped out. Four-fifths of 
the Puerto Ricans can read and write. 
Both English and Spanish are taught 
in all grades. 

Health standards have greatly im- 
proved. Puerto Ricans can expect to 
live 68 years—compared with a life 
expectancy of only 46 years in 1940. 
Malaria has been wiped out, along 
with other tropical diseases. Tuber- 
culosis has been checked. 

New communities of inexpensive but 
comfortable homes stand where slums 
used to be. The people of a village 
get together and build sturdy, con- 
crete homes. The government loans 
villagers the necessary machinery and 
a foreman to oversee the job. 

Materials for each house cost about 
$300. The government loans each 
family the money with which to buy 
a home. The money is repayable over 
a long period of time. 

Naturally, the islanders are pleased 
with their progress. While boosting 
their living standards, they have also 
won increased freedom. A new con- 
stitution adopted in 1952 made Puerto 


Rico a self-governing commonwealth 
under the United States flag. 

The islanders run their own affairs 
—except for such matters as defense 
and postal service which are under 
our federal government. Puerto Rico 
elects its governor and members of 
its legislature. The people also choose 
a delegate to the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives, who may speak but does 
not vote on legislation. 

Most of the people in Puerto Rico 


Jersey; Buffalo, New York; and other 
cities. 

Glimpse of the island. Puerto 
Rico is older than any of the states. 
Columbus discovered it in 1493—well 
over a century before the Pilgrims 
came to America—and claimed it for 
Spain. Puerto Rico remained a poor 
colony under Spanish rule for many 
years. The island was ceded to the 
United States in 1898—at the close 
of the Spanish-American War. 
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PUERTO RICO is a Commonwealth land tied to the United States. 


Hawaii and Alaska, Puerto Rico seems 


have no desire to make any change in 
status. They do not look forward to 
either statehood or complete independ- 
ence from the United States. Like 
their governor, they are convinced 
that their present status offers them 
the best chance for economic and po- 
litical development in an atmosphere 
of local self-government. 

Long way to go. In spite of the 
progress the island has made, Puerto 
Rico is still a long way from full pros- 
perity. Half of the islanders are still 
underfed. There still aren’t enough 
jobs to go around. About 88,000 of 
Puerto Rico’s 630,000 workers are un- 
employed. 

Puerto Rico has 2,282,000 people— 
about 664 people for each square mile. 
If the United States were as densely 
populated, its population would con- 
tain most of the world’s people. 

The Puerto Ricans have worked 
hard to industrialize their island, but 
it is still a land of farms. Only two- 
fifths of the land is suitable for grow- 
ing crops, so many Puerto Ricans are 
farmers without farms. Large num- 
bers still work for small wages on 
sugar and tobacco plantations. 

The government is trying to in- 
crease the amount of arable land. 
Swamps are being drained and dry 
lands irrigated. The government is 
experimenting with hydroponic farm- 
ing—a method of growing plants in 
tanks by feeding them with chemical 
solutions. 

Meanwhile, thousands of islanders 
move to the United States each year, 
(27,700 in 1958). They are free to 
do so because they are American citi- 
zens. The migration of these people 
helps Puerto Rico because its popu- 
lation is growing rapidly. 

Many of the Puerto Ricans settle 
in New York City. But there are siz- 
able Puerto Rican communities in 
Chicago; Philadelphia; Newark, New 
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Unlike 
to prefer this relationship to statehood. 


Under the Stars and Stripes, the 
Puerto Ricans moved step by step to 
freedom. In 1917, they received 
American citizenship. In 1952, the is- 
land became the only self-governing 
commonwealth belonging to Uncle 
Sam. 

The island is 100 miles long and 35 
miles wide—somewhat bigger than 
Delaware. Its climate has been de- 
scribed as a never-changing June in 
New England. There is scarcely a day 
when the sun doesn’t shine. 

Puerto Rico has beautiful scenery— 
blue mountains, sandy beaches, and 
villages with a Spanish look. The cli- 
mate and scenery attract 100,000 tour- 
ists a year. The island has fine hotels 
to entertain the visitors. 

Sugar is still Puerto Rico’s big crop, 
but farmers also grow coffee, tobacco, 
pineapples, cotton, fruits, and vege- 
tables. Puerto Rican factories turn 
out a variety of goods—knitwear, 
chemicals, textiles, cigars, gloves, 
paper, radios, and jewelry. 

Although the island has many prob- 
lems to solve, its people are not dis- 
couraged. They have set big goals 
for the future. By 1975 they hope 
to raise the per capita income to $1,- 
500 a year. They hope to have 1,000 
new factories by then, and to cut un- 
employment. 

—By HAZEL ELDRIDGE 





Hawaii is getting ready for elec- 
tions later this month. On July 28, 
our newest state will vote for gover- 
nor, 3 members of Congress—2 sena- 
tors and a representative—and other 
officials. 

The leading contenders for gover- 
nor are John Burns and William 
Quinn. Burns, a Democrat, has been 
serving as Hawaii’s delegate to Con- 
gress. Republican Quinn is the is- 
land’s territorial governor. 
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The views expressed on this page are not nec- 


esearily endorsed by the AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 
“Bite into Farm Subsidies,” editorial 
in The Washington Post. 


The $50,000 limit on price supports 
that may be paid to any 1 farmer, 
vhich Congress has written into the 
agricultural appropriations bill, is a 
vesture designed to undercut the 
mounting criticism of farm subsidies. 
Congress has stubbornly resisted all 
pleas for lower price supports as a 
means of discouraging overproduction 
of basic crops. But it now says that 
the larger producers are not entitled 
to the full benefits of its price-boosting 

tem. Commodity loans to any 1 
farmer may not exceed $50,000 on 1 
crop, unless he agrees to repay the ex- 
ce within a year, or to reduce his 
acreage up to 20% 

The effect of this limitation will be 
minor. In wheat, for example, only 
116 loans last year covering about 1% 
of the total crop on which loans were 


made, would have been affected by the 


new ceiling. Since many of the large 
operator repay their loans in any 
event, using CCC credit only to avoid 


the necessity of selling their crops at 
low harvest-time prices, the limitation 
may prove to be almost meaningless. 
The chief significance of this gesture 
may be that Congress, in a back-handed 
way, has recognized the weakness of 
its policy of boosting prices artificially 
to help needy farmers. Congress has 
at last agreed to the principle that sub- 
sidies in the form of artificial prices 
should not go to farmers with the 
highest incomes. If that principle is 
valid, and if need is to be taken into 


consideration in fixing the amount of 
commodity loans, why shouldn’t the 
limit have been dropped to $5,000 or 


less? 


“Tour for Khrushchev — the Real 
America,” by Adlai Stevenson, twice 
Democratic Presidential nominee, in 
The New York Times Magazine. 


Supposing Nikita Khrushchev comes 
to the United States, what would we 
want him to see and what chief im- 
pression would we want him to carry 
away? He knows, I believe, that we 
are a military superpower. He knows, 
without doubt, that U.S. technology in 
many fields is very advanced. Finally, 
he knows that American living stand- 
ards are the highest in the world. The 
main thing is what he doesn’t know. 

Khrushchev fails to appreciate, I 
think, the resiliency of the democratic 
civilization of America, its staying 
power, adaptability, dynamism. For 
his mind is shaped by an _ ideology 
which holds that our civilization is 
heading downhill, that our society is 
weak. If he were to come here, I would 
hope that his experiences would 
sharply reveal the absurdity of that 
Soviet image. 

The point is not that we are perfect; 
there is plenty of unfinished business 
on our national agenda. We have no 
reason to disguise this fact. What he 
should see is not so much the size of 
our accomplishments as our capability 
of change and growth. It will be im- 
portant for him to see America in the 
process of meeting its serious problems 
in the democratic way, correcting its 
faults, facing up to its deficiencies. 

What should he see? Some ideas: 


FACT AND 


A session of Congress or of a legis- 
lative committee as a significant spec- 
tacle of America in the democratic 
process of meeting problems by debate 
on legislation; a school in the process 
of integration; a corn farm, the people 
who grow the corn, the conditions of 
life in rural America; a housing de- 
velopment; the International Har- 





ARNOLD NEWMAN 
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vester Corporation as one big corpora- 
tion; the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
a classic example of many develop- 
ments in our economy in recent dec- 
ades; a state fair, to imbibe the spirit 
of America; the campus of one of 
our large state universities. 

There are, of course, any number of 
other things I wish Khrushchev could 
see. Perhaps the most important thing 
would be to expose him to the friendli- 
ness of America and thus, I would 
hope, achieve at least some relaxation 


OPINION 


in tensions between our 2 countries. 


“The Easy Way?” Editorial in The 
Kansas City Star. 


The big news on the physical culture 
front is the finding by a researcher 
that muscles will start growing at a 
maximum rate if they are drawn taut 
for only 6 seconds once each day. 

What delightful vistas that opens up. 
No need to go in for weight lifting to 
become a Samson; just tense the bi- 
ceps 6 seconds a day, and you may rival 
Charlie Atlas. A Hollywood movie star 
is reported exercising abdominal mus- 
cles, to keep that trim, slim look, with 
6 seconds of tension while waiting at 
a traffic light. 

So happy are such folks about this 
quick and easy road to the body beauti- 
ful that we hesitate to mention draw- 
backs. But the fact will become ap- 
parent soon that 6 seconds of exercise 
will not burn up the calories from a 
bountiful meal. And a muscle needs 
something more than size to be useful; 
it requires training. 

If there is any short cut, athletes 
and dancers and more plodding users 
of muscle power through the centuries 
have wasted centuries of time. 

The gay and easy road too often 
reaches such an unhappy end, or no 
end at all. Too bad. Or is it? Men 
were given muscles for use, not for 
posturing—just as they were given 
minds for intelligent application, not 


‘for the sole pursuit of entertainment. 


Unused facilities tend to atrophy, to 
disappear, anthropologists agree. To 
paraphrase a familiar saying, a little 
hardship now and then is recommended 
by the wisest men. 





CEYLON, TROPICAL ISLE OFF INDIA, HAS SERIOUS PROBLEMS 


EYLON, tropical island in southern 
Asia, is seeking to settle some dif- 
ficult problems. Formerly a colony of 
Great Britain, Ceylon was granted in- 
dependence as a dominion in 1948. As 
such, it has a governor general. There 
has been some talk of setting up a 
republic, still within the British family 
of nations, but without a governor 
general. 

Ceylon’s ties with the western world 
go back to the 16th century when Euro- 
peans began to arrive on the 25,332- 
square mile island. (Area is about 
equal to that of West Virginia.) For 
about 300 years the Portuguese, Dutch, 
and British in turn controlled the is- 
land’s coasts and its export trade in 
cinnamon. When the spice trade 
dwindled, the British early in the 19th 
century became interested in the in- 
terior of the island. 

There they found hilly to mountain- 
ous land, with climates ranging from 
tropical to middle latitude. Several 
peaks rose to more than 7,000 feet, and 
there were many mountain streams. 
The British also found that rainfall 
was abundant and that the sparse pop- 
ulation left large unsettled areas suit- 
able for development. Roads and rail- 
roads were built to connect the interior 
with the coast. The British brought in 
workers from southern India, about 20 
miles from Ceylon, and began to build 
a plantation economy. 

Within 50 years, millions of care- 
fully tended coffee bushes dotted the 
highland slopes of Ceylon. But late in 
the 19th century, disease blighted cof- 


fee bushes and wiped out that industry. 
The coffee bushes were replaced by 
cinchona trees which furnished qui- 
nine, but this enterprise, too, failed 
when the market for quinine became 
too competitive. Next, tea and rubber 
plantations were started. 

The tea and rubber plantations dom- 
inate the rural landscape of the Ceylon- 
ese highlands, taking up nine-tenths of 
all the cultivated land. In fact, the 
highlands of interior Ceylon have be- 
come one of the world’s major sources 
of tea. 

Today, Ceylon’s plantation region is 
marked by well-kept homes of British 
overseers, rows of modest homes or 
barracks for laborers, crews of work- 
ers picking tea leaves in fields which 
border tropical forests, and smoke- 
stacks of processing factories. 
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AN ISLAND, Ceylon lies a short dis- 
tance off the coast of India 








A second interesting area of Ceylon 
forms the southwestern coastal low- 
lands. Few Europeans live there be- 
cause the climate is too wet and hot. 
However, to the Ceylonese it is a per- 
fect area for growing rice, coconuts, 
and other tropical crops. 

Ceylon’s third interesting region 
takes in the northern and eastern low- 
lands, called “the forsaken quarter.” 
This area was settled hundreds of 
years before the time of Christ by an 
ancient race of people believed to have 
come from India. They were the Sin- 
halese, and they established a flourish- 
ing civilization. For instance, these 
ancient peoples built earthen dams to 
store water for use during the drought 
seasons. For centuries this portion of 
Ceylon was the economic heart of the 
country. 

However, the Sinhalese were driven 
from their lowland empire into the 
forests by the Tamils, who reached 
Ceylon from India. The early civili- 
zation fell into decay, and a desolate 
belt of almost empty land came into 
being. 

Today, the Sinhalese live inland 
and the Tamils live along the coast. 
Between them are malaria-infested 
marshes and jungle-covered wastes. 
Only a fraction of the potential crop 
area has been reclaimed from these 
abandoned lands. 

The Ceylonese are especially inter- 
ested in reclaiming these areas because 
they want to increase their food pro- 
duction. 

After World War II, factories were 


established in Ceylon for the manufac- 
ture of plywood, paper, glassware, 
ceramics, cement, and acetic acid. Proj- 
ects also planned include factories for 
textiles, coconut oil, sugar, fertilizers, 
insecticides, rubber goods, and flour 
milling to further develop industry. 

All is not entirely peaceful on this 
tropical isle, however. In 1957, for in- 
stance, Parliament passed a law mak- 
ing Sinhalese, rather than Tamil, the 
official language. Disorder broke out. 
Strikes, stirred up by communists, also 
developed. The disputes continued, and 
early last year rioting began. The 
government then proclaimed a state 
of emergency which lasted until this 
spring. The Prime Minister continues 
to have extraordinary powers. 

The coalition government, which 
calls itself socialist, is criticized by 
some for not drawing up a more ex- 
tensive plan to develop Ceylon’s re- 
sources. It also is criticized for its 
at{:tude toward foreign investment. 
For instance, there are some govern- 
ment officials who want to nationalize 
all the foreign-owned tea and rubber 
plantations at once. Others say the 
plantations will not be nationalized im- 
mediately, and that owners will be paid 
for property taken if the plan is car- 
ried out later. The foreign investors 
are wary, and many are selling out to 
Ceylonese businessmen. 

Thus, do the 9,165,000 people of Cey- 
lon look to their government in the 
capital city of Colombo to deal with 
major problems. Political opinions are 
voiced freely. 
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